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Improved TB Recovery 


Combination of modern anti-tuberculosis drugs and 
new knowledge of how best to combat the germ improves the 
outlook for recovery from the white plague. 


> TUBERCULOSIS PATIENTS, _ both 
those returning from Korean POW camps to 
Army hospitals and civilians battling the 
white plague, can be given a better outlook 
for recovery, thanks to new methods for 
treating the 

The improved outlook does not depend 
lone on the modern TB-fighting drugs, 
though those play an important part. It 
comes also from new knowledge about the 
germs and new understanding of what the 
patients need to get them well. 

Out in Denver, for example, doctors at 
the National Jewish Hospital are getting 
IB patients out of bed much earlier, in 
from eight to 10 weeks in some cases. They 
plan, however, to keep these patients in 
the hospital longer, for 16 to 18 months 

When these patients leave the hospital, 
ble to work an eight-hour day 
ind engage in such leisure time activities 
as moderate dancing, bowling and even 
some former treat 
ment schedule, calling for longer bed rest 
but getting out of the hospital in 10 months, 
patients were able to work only four hours 
a day and from 15 to 20 percent of them 
broke down and had to return to the 
hospital. Such breakdowns will not happen 
when the patient leaves the hospital under 
the new treatment schedule, the 
believe. 

The longer time spent in the hospital, 
but out of bed, will give them a chance to 
brush up on old skills or learn new ones so 
they are able to go back to earning a living. 

Isoniazid, or INH for short, is the drug 
This new TB.- 
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fighter is being widely used at various insti- 
tutions for treating patients with TB. 

This and other anti-TB drugs, however, 
can be used more effectively if doctors 
take advantage of new knowledge about 
the germ and its resistance to drugs. Such 
resistance is a matter of the germ’s genetic 
constitution, not of contact with the drug. 
Some germs are born genetically consti- 
tuted to have resistance to INH or other 
drugs, just as some people are born genet- 
ically constituted to have blue eyes. When 
INH or other drugs kill the non-resistant 
TB germs, those with resistance bred in 
them by natural processes can persist and 
breed more of their kind. Knowledge 
of this genetic factor comes from research 
by Dr. Vernon Bryson of the Biological 
Laboratory at Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y. 

To take advantage of this situation, doc- 
tors should treat tuberculosis by hitting 
the germs hard right from the start, Dr. 
Edwin J. Grace of the Grace Clinic, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., says. He advises giving all three 
modern anti-TB drugs, INH, streptomycin 
and PAS (short for para-amino-salicylic 
acid), in large doses from the beginning, 
and in giving them by every possible route. 
For lung infections he says the drugs should 
be given in vapor inhalations, to get at 
the germs in the lungs, as well as by in- 
jection or by mouth to reach the germs 
through the blood stream. 

With this new system, he found he could 
cure 12 out of 14 patients in eight to 12 
months in office treatment, instead of hav- 
ing the patients in hospitals. 
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Stop Jaundice Spread 


> ONE IMPORTANT disease-fighting ac 
tion of gamma globulin has been almost 
completely overshadowed this summer by 
its wide use for fighting infantile paralysis. 

Ever 1945 scientists have known 
that this blood fraction could protect against 
infectious hepatitis, or jaundice as the lay- 
man calls it. And in spite of the demand 
for G.G. for polio, some of the nation’s 
supply was reserved for use in preventing 
hepatitis and modifying measles. 

Fresh reports of this hepatitis-fighting ac- 
tion of G.G. came from Drs. Benjy F. 
Brooks, David Yi-Yung Hsia and Sydney 
S. Gellis, all associated with Harvard Medi- 
cal School here. In a study of 81 families 
in the Greater Boston area, they found 
G.G., in doses one-fourteenth as large as 


since 


used for polio fighting, would protect mem- 
bers of a family from hepatitis that had 
attacked one member. 

In families not given G.G. after the first 
member got sick with yellow jaundice, 48°/, 
were attacked, with 35°, of the exposed 
children being stricken. 

The great menace from yellow jaundice, 
or infectious hepatitis, is in the highly fatal 
cirrhosis, or permanent liver damage, that 
may result from it. Adults, especially those 
under 30 years of age, and those with 
chronic illnesses, appear to be particularly 
likely to develop this complication. Chil- 
dren, suffering from other illnesses which 
tend to lower their resistance, are prime 
yellow jaundice victims and should be pro- 
tected, the doctors point out. 


Gamma globulin is especially indicated 
for pregnant women who are exposed to 
yellow jaundice, since they are highly sus 
ceptible. Expectant mothers also tend to 
get the disease more severely and go into 
labor prematurely. Thus, their protection 
is doubly important since one-half of infant 
deaths during the first 30 days of life are 
due to prematurity. 

The studies were made at the Children’s 
Medical Center and Beth Israel Hospital 
with the aid of a grant from Playtex Park 
Research Institute. They are reported is 
the New England Journal of Medicine. 
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CHEMISTRY 
Insecticide Cleared 
Of Poison Charge 


> THE INSECTICIDE, chlordane, now 
seems cleared of the charge of being poison 
ous to warm-blooded animals through ex 
periments by Dr. L. Ingle of the University 
of Illinois. 

The poisoning of pigeons and mice re- 
ported by some scientists as a result of 
breathing chlordane vapor, Dr. Ingle finds, 
was due not to chlordane, but to another 
chemical that was in some of the chlor- 
dane when it first was manufactured several 
years ago. 

This chemical, an unreacted ingredient, 
is hexachlorocyclopentadiene. This ingredi- 
ent has now been reduced in chlordane 
manufactured today to a point where there 
is no longer enough of it to produce “sig- 
nificant” vapor poisoning of mice, Dr. Ingle 
reports in Science (Aug. 21). 
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Indium Makes Solder 
For Many Materials 


> BECAUSE IT sticks tightly to many 
metals and non-metals, indium, a soft silvery 
metal, is a versatile solder useful in labora 
tory and industry, Prof. Richard B. Belser 
of Georgia Institute of Technology reported 
to the American Physical Society meeting in 
Albuquerque, N. M. 

Melting at the relatively low temperature 
of 155 degrees Centigrade, or 311 degrees 
Fahrenheit, indium has the dual ability of 
adhering to many metals when molten and 
continuing to stick to them upon solidifica 
tion. Indium has been thus joined with 24 
metals and 18 non-metals, including com 
mon industrial metals, glass, ceramics, 
quartz, mica, metallic oxides and silicious 
minerals. 

Fluxes are not needed and actually pre 
vent the soldering effect. Prof. Belser sug 
gests that alloys with small percentages o! 
silver and larger percentages of lead an 
tin will be useful for mechanical use, elec 
trical connections, soldering to thin meta 
films, mounting piezoelectric crystals an: 
sealing glass to metal. 

Science News Letter, September 12, 1953 
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Powerful Atom Smasher 


Plans for 15-billion-electron-volt accelerator, a “colos- 
satron,” are now being circulated. The proposed machine 
will develop five times as much energy as now available. 


>» THE WORLD'S most powerful atom 
smasher, a 15-billion-electron-volt “colossa- 
tron,” can be built in about three years for 
£6.000,000 to $8,000,000. 

Plans for the new giant atomic accelera- 
tor, which will mimic under man’s control 
some of the power unleashed by cosmic 
rays, are being circulated among scientists 
for criticism by the design group headed by 
Dr. M. S. Livingston of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 

The proposed instrument, which the 
Atomic Energy Commission is being asked 
to build, uses the new, strong focusing prin- 
ciple worked out last year by a group of 
U. S. scientists. This will allow the “co- 
lossatron” to develop five times as much en- 
ergy as the present world’s largest atom 
smasher, the cosmotron at Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratory on Long Island, with an 
outside diameter of 75 feet. 

The strong focus is developed by using 
many small magnet sections, rather than 
the larger ones now common, to focus the 
whirling atomic particles. The 15-billion 
range was chosen by the Cambridge De- 
sign Study Group, composed of scientists 
at Harvard University and MIT, because 
unleashing such energies would enable 
scientists to delve deeper into the heart of 
matter under conditions controlled by man. 

The powerful cosmic rays bombarding 
rth from outer space have energies rang 
ing from about two billion to several thou 
sand billion electron volts. Where and 
when they strike, however, is not predict 
ble, and their tracks are caught on photo 
graphic plates sent 20 miles or so above the 
earth only by chance. So to get a better 
picture of the atom, man is building more 
ind more powerful atom smashers. 

The cosmotron has operated at 2.3 billion 
electron volts, and is expected some day to 
reach 3 billion, at the very lowest level of 
cosmic ray energies. 

Officially, the proposed 15-billion-electron- 
volt machine is known as an “aternating 
gradient focusing synchrotron.” The strong 
focusing idea was worked out last year by 
Drs. Livingston, Ernest D. Courant, Har- 
land S. Snyder and John P. Blewett of 
Brookhaven, anc was first suggested by N. 
Christophilos, a Greek citizen. By this 
method, the size of the magnet to accelerate 
to a given energy can be reduced very con- 
siderably, thus saving considerable metal, 
time and money. 

[he machine will speed up protons, the 
hearts of hydrogen atoms and one of the 
bi ilding blocks of all matter. They will 
civcle in a thin-walled metal tube, oval- 


shaped and only two by four inches in 
diameter. Diameter of the doughnut ring 
around which the cluster of protons is 
whirled would be 320 feet. 

The ring consists of 48 sections of mag 
net, each 16 feet long, separated by gaps of 
five feet. Each magnet section has equal 
lengths of diverging and converging fo- 
cusing fields. These magnetic fields act 
on the protons in much the same way that 
convex and concave mirrors, used alter- 
nately, act to focus light waves. 

As the protons whirl around the circular 
path, electrodes, spaced 12 times around 
the ring, will kick the cluster to higher 
and higher velocities. Finally, as in all 
atom smashers, the protons will crash into 
the target under study. 

The greater the energy of the bombard- 
ing particles, the more revealing such a 
smash-up is. By studying the disintegra- 
tion products, scientists can learn new facts 
about the mysterious forces that hold atomic 
hearts together. 

The U. §&. 


scientists are cooperating 


closely with a European group known as 
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the Council for European Research, Nu- 
clear, or CERN, which is making plans for 
a 30-billion-electron-volt accelerator, using 
the same principle, to be built in Geneva 
on a site already donated. 
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AERONAUTICS 
Stratojet Bomber Acts 
As Flying Filling Station 


> THE U. S. Air Force has a “converti- 
ble” jet bomber. It can rain bombs upon 
the enemy, or it can deliver fuel to its fel 
low bombers while they are streaking to or 
from enemy territory. 

Boeing’s B-47 medium bomber has becn 
successfully converted for aerial tanker 
duty, Air Force Air Research and Develop 
ment Command headquarters in Baltimore 
report. The B-47 Stratojet can be con 
verted under field conditions into an aerial 
tanker and can be switched back for bomb 
ing duty easily. 

Using an adaptation of the probe-and 
drogue in-flight refueling system, the 
bomber lowers a flexible hose with a fun 
nel-like device called a “drogue” on its end. 
To refuel while flying, another Stratojet 
slips a probe-like tube into the dangling 
funnel. Then fuel is pumped from the 
tanker into the receiving bomber. 

The refueling fixtures are installed in the 
tanker ship’s bomb bay. Certain instru 
ments are added to the cockpit to monitor 
the fuel transfer. 








JET-POWERED TANKER—A Boeing B-47 Stratojet has been modified to 

make it an aerial refueling station, using a “probe and drogue” system. As 

shown in the photograph, the tanker airplane (right) trails a long hose, to 

the end of which is atiached a funnel-like “drogue.” The receiver airplane 

approaches the drogue, then engages the spear-like probe in its coupling 
mechanism, after which the fuel can be pumped. 
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I B-47 is thought to be the 
{ red aerial tanker. All 
Stratojets are being equipped 
in flight. A demonstration of 
ral t hlling maneuver was given 
Dayt t the National Aircraft Show 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 
Fundamental Research 
Pledged to Agriculture 


> MORE ADEQUATE support for r 
fundamental sciences upon 
ol gricultur rests is advocated 
poli \ tatement issued by Secretary 
Agricu tul | ra Benson 
Sucl sic research has been the founda 
n of the really big advances in agri 
it { . ind new res irch will 
} principles for tl 
I I [ n of our sol plants 
l ] LA 
Tr) tater t called for the strengthen 
iw ¢ \ 1 agriculture through r« 
nd ition. The system of co 
n tw 1th [ » Department ol 
\ gi land grant colleges must 
grow to t the growing demands of 
dern agriculture, it 1s emphasized 
Better orgat tion and a more adequate 
nsion program aré¢ contemplated. While 
improving marketing efficiency and gear 
ing production to markets, it is planned to 
tudy more intensely the uses for millions 


of tons of agricultural products left on the 
irketing channels as waste, 


ctatet nt said 
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PUBLIC SAFETY 


Auto “Bug 


> STATE LEGISLATURES are beginning 
to rule against the use of “bug” deflectors 
on automobiles on the grounds that they 
obstruct Vision 

Connecticut motor vehicle authorities have 
outlawed the hood-mounted devices out- 
right. New Jersey law says they are illegal 
completely transparent. Further 

ore, they must not be larger than seven 
inches long and four inches high. Minne 
sota legislators enacted a law this year re 
stricting the deflectors to a 50-square-inch 
transparent area. 

Other states may follow suit on the gad 
gets which are said to throw 
the car so they do not splatter on wind 
shields. The American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators favors re- 
strictions similar to those of New Jersey. 

Opaque “bug” deflectors mounted on 
the hoods of cars create blind spots. This 
is particularly true at night. Although the 
devices themselves may not be large, they 
vision in an ever-expanding cone 
driver scans the road ahead. 

In this “dead” area of vision, a child may 
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insects over 


obstruct 
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VITAL STATISTICS 


Biblical 


> THE BIBLICAI 
years and ten (70 years) will soon be the 
average lifespan in the United States, statis- 
ticians of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company predict in New York. 

They base their prediction on the record 
high longevity achieved by Americans in 
1950 and the 21-year gain in average life 
span during the first half of this century, as 
shown by records of the National Office of 
Vital Statistics. 

In 1950, the average lifespan of the Amer 
ican people reached 68.4 years. White girl 
babies born today can expect to live, on the 
For white boy babies 


lifespan of three score 


iverage, 72.4 years. 
the figure is 66.6 years. 
All white women 21 
can expect, on the average, to live to be 75 
years old before they die. 
Among non-whites, expectation of life at 
For males in 1950 it 


years old or older 


birth is much lower. 


was 59.2 years and for females 63.2 years. 
Length of life on the average for non 
whites in 1950 was practically identical 


with that for whites in 1937, the statisti- 
clans point out. 

Further figures showing the improvement 
in longevity during the past half century 
are given as follows: 

With the mortality conditions of 1900, 
only 66 out of every 100 newly born babies 
(without distinction as to sex or color) 
could expect to live to age 40. Their re 
maining lifetime then averaged 28.3 years. 

Under mortality conditions today, the 


newborn baby’s chances of survival to age 


eflectors 


dart into the street after a ball, or some 
careless driver may step out of his car on 
the busy street side instead of the sidewalk 
side. The National Safe Drivers Associa- 
tion, which promotes safe driving courses 
in high schools, commercial driving schools 
and on military bases, condemns the “bug” 
deflectors vigorously. 

“Any object that reduces the panoramic 
view of the driver is detrimental,” O. W. 
Boblitz, director of the association, empha- 
“Automobile manufacturers have 
gone to great expense to increase driver 
vision. Since the war ended, this has been 
the major safety improvement in cars. 

‘The two-piece windshield was replaced 
with a more costly one-piece glass. Door 
posts have been made smaller. Engine 
hoods have been redesigned to give the 
driver a better look at the road near the 
front bumper. 

“All this has been done to improve vision. 
If ‘bug’ deflectors really were worth their 
salt, automobile manufacturers would put 
them on cars at the factory.” 

Science News Letter, September 12, 1953 
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Lifespan Seen 


40 are 92 in 100 and expectation of life at 
that age is 33.1 years. In other words, those 
that survive to 40 years can expect to live 
another 33.1 years. 

The chances of living from age 40 to age 
65 have risen to 74 in 100, and those aged 
65 now can expect, on the average, to live 
another 14.1 years instead of the 11.9 years 
they would have had ahead of them at the 
turn of the century. 

Science News Letter, September 12, 1953 
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TECHNOLOGY 


Jet Pilot Clothing 
Tested for Suitability 


ANDB-SPERRY-USWB LOW CEILING/VISIBILITY PROJECT 


GROUND TEST CREW STATIONS PRIOR TO START OF 
INSTRUMENT APPROACH 





> CLOTHING FOR jet pilots, who at one 






















































life at 
. those minute may be sweltering in 160-degree 
to live | cockpit heat and dunked into near-freezing 
waters of the Arctic Ocean the next, is be 
to age ing tested at the University of California 
e aged at Los Angeles. 
to live The project, supervised by Dr. Craig Tay 
) years yoy lor and Vincent Blockley of U.C.L.A.’s en 
at the VISIBILITY gineering department, is sponsored by the 
* CEILING - BALLOON a U. S. Air Force. 
12, 1953 en ae “The heat of friction and other factors 
in experimental jets have created a prob 
} lem in the cockpit, where temperatures 
ER A mn sometimes reach 160 degrees,” pointed out 
1 SS. Dr. Taylor. “Add to this the fact that 
GROUND TEST many jet interceptors may be maneuvering 
ENGINEER over Arctic areas where their pilots must 
e, pub Ae 6 be protected from the eventuality of bail 
ye GROUND OBSERVER > ae ing out over icy waters or frigid wastes. 
Renan Th =, 3 as and you have the problem. 
a wee yer : oe A The Air Force has suits for such even 
foreign ~ T Sees hk ae ed tualities: permeable, intermediate suits for 
i ae the cold, and impermeable, heavy clothing 
e state VISIBILITY INSTRUMENT LAYOUT—In addition to the instruments  ‘o protect against prolonged immersion in 
*.- that measure visibility for landing aircraft, a weather observer climbs a step- “ater. The question is: can pilots operat: 
ee ladder to approximate the cockpit height at “touchdown.” He records the ciceemtty im the suits in extreme cockpit 
NEWS number of “targets” he can see along, and to the left side, of the runway. "', 
maga- , . ; U.C.L.A. engineers are testing such 
sorvien clothing in heated laboratory coc kpits. Spe 
ce also METEOROLOGY cial heat meters wired in the suits meas 
—_- ure such important factors as the amount 
iss mat e of heat penetrating the suit from the out 
— Bad Weather Lan Ings side, and how much clothing interferes 
for by with temperature regulating mechanisms 
ra . of the body. 
hed in > WEATHER AND acronautical experts of the received light is translated into ‘per “Specially ventilated suits through which 
” Galen it MacArthur Field on Long Island, N. Y., centage visibility.” a stream of fresh, cool air is pumped, may 
rriodico ire seeking a better way of predicting visi- Cameras in a test plane click pictures be the answer to the problem,” Dr. Tay 
neering lity conditions along airport approach showing how the airport appears to the Jor says. 
paths. landing pilot. Ground-based tape recorders Science News Letter, September 12, 1953 
on The cause of many landing accidents has take down the comments made by the test 
eo ween traced to disagreement of visibility ip eng during the experimental runs. ENGINEERING 
; reported to the pilot by ground observers To date, 151 foul weather air field test * 
a the visibiling the pilot actually en approaches have been made to gather data. Remote Controls Give 
ounters as he lands his plane, the Air Nav Another 400 are scheduled to be made at Orders to Power Plant 
iets igation Development Board reports. Rap weather ceilings of less than 500 feet. 
rt) dly changing weather and weather which Experts hope an analysis of the data will > A CANADIAN power plant that works 
\mericor hanged after the last official observation permit them to work out ways of giving are ! 
ce: Fer , - ree at the flick of a switch 72 miles away now 
sae fas lave, in particular, been blamed for land- _ pilots visibility information they need up to ' ; 
; : is getting its finishing touches. 
Mather ng mishaps. eight minutes before the landings are made. Witl . Eee cage ; i be 
“sma Working with the ANDB are the U. S. | They also are considering the growing need ath ats hate - eget Nesabied — “d 
nia In Weather Bureau and the Civil Aeronautics of jet pilots who must have this information 8°M¢Ftors /- miles -!- the completes 
alma \dministration. The project is being car flashed to them as much as 20 minutes rage age my “sy Say $90 horsepower 
_— ied out under contract by the Sperry Gyro- ahead. or Se Bee ag siti ry ee 
by th ope Co. The specialized equipment developed for Although it can - operated at the p fed 
<= Special instruments were developed with the w eather project already has proved val the Wahleach POO See 8:2 Ss called, 
aneilen he help of National |! .reau of Standards uable in helping to bring planes in to safe " designed to work with no attendants. 
Scripp ientists to measure visibility and have landings during bad weather. As a result, Automatic watchman ay gence care 
dawg een installed at MacArthur Field. <A Idlewild, LaGuardia and Newark airports fully monitor the plant and are designed 
iometer sweeps the shies every 12 scc. *<tVIME the New York area are to get simi to shut it down if poe goes wrong. 
> sa onds and determines the cloud ceiling near lar instruments soon. Prototype equipment Otherwise the plant takes its orders by re 
seretery the approach end of the runway. (See initially was put to work in December, mote control from engineers in Vancouver. 
SN] “? : 9 p. 292) A # Hi ai 1952, at the Washington National - Airport. Technical details of the plant were de 
s Jane » May “> P. £72.) + Wansmissometer During the following months it has helped — scribed to the American Institute of Elec 
wine easures the visibility on the ground con- 9) 7? « a 4 ns # e ea 
yseph | * ly reduce “overshoots” from eight to three trical Engineers meeting in Vancouver, 
- = 5 Ni fuiel percent on the instrument runway often’ B. C., by T. Ingledow and J. H. Steede, 
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RADIO ASTRONOMY 


Science News Letrer for September 12, 1953 


Universe Expansion Rate 


Radio astronomers may measure the speed of the ex- 
panding universe from the red shift of objects moving so fast 
their spectrum lines are not in the visible range. 


expanding 


AST the 


ad ry 


universe 1s 
radio astronomers 
d in on the cosmic “noise” reaching 
only means by 
the xt mely high velocities of the 
far distant galaxies 
which the 

displace 
; fanned-out 
xies. Just as the sound 
in whistle or an automobile horn 


in pitch as the vehicle moves away 
rot no r, so the frequency of light 
toward the red, or lower, end 


object emitting them 


shift, 
bulae 


the amount of this 
fast stars, ne 
away from the earth 


ll how 
i dashing 


So tar as tronomers can now probe the 
they have found that 
taster it 


is measured 


iter reaches of space, 
tl farther away the nebula, the 
eding from us, 

Velocities of 45,000 miles 
one-fifth that of light, 
186,000 miles per 


ibout 
second, 
found using the giant, far-seeing 
h tel pe on Mount P 


ilomar 


ZOOLOGY 


Light from some of the most distant extra 
galactic nebulae may have such a large shift 
that it would no longer fall in the visible 
range. It is such large shifts that astrono 
mers hope to measure in the radio region. 

No radio observations of receding galaxies 
ire yet being made, however. The field of 
radio astronomy is so new that scientists are 
just learning to spot the various sources of 
radio noise. These include the moon, sun, 
meteors, hydrogen in interstellar space, and 
other sources both within and outside of 
our Milky Way galaxy. 

Separation of these various sources from 
each other and from background radiation 
necessary in order to tell which 
radio waves are coming from the far distant 
To do so will involve 


will be 


extra galactic nebulae 
1 refinement both of present apparatus and 
techniques. 
the estimated distances of the re 
ceding galaxies and the speeds at which 
they are moving, astronomers believe that 
it some time in the past, all nebulae were 
From then until now, 
the time required to give the present expan- 
sion is about 4,000,000,000 years. This is 
roughly equal to the known age of the earth, 
now belicved to be about 3,500,000,000 years. 
Science News Letter, September 12, 1953 
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quite ¢ lose te ygethe r. 


Streamline Animal Naming 


> THERE ARE new rules for name-calling 

ong zoologists. These rules, the result 
of decisions at the International Congress 
f Zoology in Copenhagen, are designed to 
end confusion in the zoological literature 


through international agreement on_ th 
£ g 


naming of certain animals. 

Dr. J. Chester Bradley, president of the 
International Commission on Nomenclature 
nd professor emeritus of entomology at 
Cornell University, has accepted the job of 


putting the new rules into workable ordet 


His job w ill ilso be to streamline the old 
904 international code on zoological names 
vith the Copenhagen rules. The new set 


of rules may be published in final form in 
uit three years 


Dr. Richard Blackwelder, entomologist of 


the U. S. National Museum, who was a 
member of the U. S. delegation, explained 
that for a half a century there has been 


scientific dissension among zoologists ove 


correct nan for certain animals 
These controversies over the years finally 


built up the triple-barreled problem of see 


ing that 


1. Every kind of animal has a distinctive 
scientinc name. 

?. Each kind be known everywhere by 
the same name 

3. Scientific names not be changed un- 


necessarily. 

Problems arose under the old system of 
naming. They will be reduced in number 
under the new system. 

Here is an example: 

There was a time when everybody agreed 
that the correct scientific name for the Eu 
ropean commercial shrimp was Crangon 
and that for the snapping shrimp Alphaeus. 
Then someone found out that a hundred 
years or more back the name “Crangon” 
had actually been given to the snapping 
shrimp. Under the old rules, priority would 
determine the correct name. 

The Americans therefore felt the name 
Crangon should apply to the snappers and 
gave the name Crago instead to the edible 
shrimps. But for the sake of convenience 
European scientists kept right on using 
; and Alphaeus. Consequently, 
someone used the word Crangon, 


Crangon 


when 


there was a question as to what he was 
referring. 

When the newly proposed changes go into 
effect, such a name for an animal may con- 
tinue to be used even if an earlier name is 
dug up from the records. Thus, no Cran 
gon-Alphaeus-Crago bewilderments will oc- 


cur. 
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MEDICINE 
Doctors Told to Learn 
About Folk Cures 


> MODERN DOCTORS should know 
something about patent medicines and such 
folk cures as “stump water,” Drs. Lyle 
Saunders and Gordon W. Hewes of the 
University of Colorado advise in a report 
to the Journal of Medical Education (Sept.). 
Since patients may consult 50 or mor 
sources of medical and treatment 
other than licensed practitioners, the Colo 
rado doctors think physicians should know 
about these, too, so as to be prepared to 
protect their patients from the harmful 
ones and correlate the harmless ones with 

the best of scientific medicine. 
Science News Letter, September 12, 1953 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 
When Is a Calorie 
1,000 Times a Calorie? 


> WHAT IS the 
calorie, a calorie and a calorie? 

The question is not as silly as you may 
think. The calorie that dieting persons 
watch with so much apprehension is ac 
tually 1,000 times bigger than the caloric 
usually talked about in industry. 

Technically, the calorie is a unit of heat. 
The small calorie is the amount of heat re 
quired to raise a gram of water one degree 
Centigrade, from 15 to 16 degrees. The 
small calorie is also called the “gram cal 
and the “standard calorie.” 

The calorie also can be the amount of 
heat necessary to raise a kilogram, 1,000 
grams, of water from the 15th to the 16th 
degree on the Centigrade scale. This is the 
large calorie, sometimes called the “great 
calorie” or the This is the 
unit that applies to foods. 

The third member of the calorie family 
is the “mean This is one one 
hundredth of the heat required to raise one 
gram of water from zero to 100 degrees 
Centigrade. 

A tasty bar of chocolate may contain 500 
calories. When eaten and oxidized in bod 
ily tissues, it releases that amount of en 
ergy to be used by the body. 

When a person eats so much food that 
his body does not need all the calories it 
contains, the excess is stored as fat. Diet 
ing persons eat somewhat less food than 
their bodies need. This causes the body 
to call upon its “food” reserve and thu 
to take off part of that waistline. 

Science News Letter, September 12, 195: 
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X-RAYS IN OPERATING ROOM—Shown in action is the new Picker 
operating room X-ray unit, which is the first to win Underwriter Labora- 
tories’ approval as safe from explosion. 


SURGERY 


Explosion Proof Unit 


®» AN EXPLOSION proof X-ray unit for 
operating rooms, delivery rooms and anes- 
thesia rooms was shown to doctors and hos- 
pital administrators at the meeting of the 
American Hospital Association in San 
Francisco. 

The unit, said to be the first of its kind, 
was made by Picker X-ray Corporation of 
White Plains, N. Y. 

Officially the unit is listed as safe for use 
in what are designated by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories as hazardous locations Class 
|, Group C, such as operating, delivery and 
nesthesia rooms, where high concentra- 
tions of combustible gases may be present. 

The commonly used anesthetic gases, in- 
cluding ether, ethylene and cyclopropane, 
ire all highly combustible. The technical 
problem of making mobile X-ray unit 
safe from explosion has hitherto resisted 
solution because any housing strong enough 
to prevent the X-ray tube-head from ex- 
ploding should gas enter it has to be so 
thick that X-rays cannot get out. 

Picker engineers solved this dilemma by 
lesigning a safety device that makes the 
init inoperable in the event that a leak in 
the normally sealed “head” should allow 
gas to enter. 

[he control panel is located separately 
from the mobile unit, and is permanently 
installed in the wall of the room five feet 
above floor level. This location is consid- 


a 
1 
I 


ered as safe because the anesthetic gases, be 
ing heavier than air, sink to the floor. This 
follows the practice approved, as well, by 
the National Fire Protection Association. 

Science News Letter, September 12, 1953 


MEDICINE 
Doctors to Get Cancer 
Training via Color TV 


> STARTING OCT. 21, doctors in five 
cities will get weekly lessons on cancer via 
color TV. The telecasts will last one hour 
and give the latest methods of detecting, 
diagnosing and treating cancer. 

They will be beamed over a closed cir 
cuit linking medical centers in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit 
and Toledo. The series will run for 30 
weeks. The American Cancer Society is 
putting on the program in cooperation with 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. The 
series establishes the following firsts: 

First regular color network telecast series 
concentrating on one subject and presenting 
over a year a coordinated review of the. latest 
information on a medical subject. 

First time that a large screen—four-by- 
six feet and each screen accommodating 500 
viewers—has been employed in an inter-city 
series of closed-circuit programs. 

Science News Letter, September 12, 1953 
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ENGINEERING 
High Voltage Lines 
Carry Hydropower 


> SWEDISH ELECTRICAL engineers are 
transmitting great blocs of hydroelectric 
power at record high voltages from the far 
northern peninsula of that country to the 
heavily populated areas in the south. 

B. G. Rathsman and G. Jancke, both of 
the Swedish State Power Board at Stock- 
holm, told the American Institute of Elec 
trical Engineers meeting in Vancouver, 
B. C., that 400-kilovolt lines have been tried 
and found satisfactory for linking the hydro 
electric stations with consumer areas 600 
miles away. 

The 600-mile stretch has been at work 
since April, 1952. Swedish engineers are 
planning for an ultimate 1,700-mile system 
by 1956. 

Scarcity of coal and oil in the centers 
of population created similar localized scar 
cities of steam-generated electric power. 
The hydroelectric supplement helps fill the 
growing power demand. 

Because of the electrical 
power lines, substantial power losses often 
must be endured in long-distance trans 
mission. However, power drop 
sharply as the transmission voltage goes up. 

Swedish engineers have met their prob 
lem by trying out 400-kilovolt transmission 
potentials. They have been the first to use 
this voltage satisfactorily. Previous attempts 
to use such high voltages have been beset 


by numerous insulation problems. 
Science News Letter, September 12, 1953 
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INVENTION 
Electricity-Conducting 
Glass Sandwich Patented 


>» AN ELECTRICITY-CONDUCTING 
glass sandwich that is fortified against op- 
erational failure has been patented. This 
may come as good news to the aircraft in- 
dustry, which uses electrically heated glass 
in airplane windshields. 

The safety glass invention involves two 
sheets of glass, one of which is coated with 
an electricity carrying film such as tin oxide. 
Sandwiched between the panes is a plastic 
filler separated from the glass panes by spe 
cial tape or strip material located at the 
margins of the unit. 

The special tape and strip material 
sharply cut chances of operational failure of 
the glass, report inventors Romey A. Gaiser 
and James H. Boicey, both of Toledo, Ohio. 
Thus when current flows through the con 
ductive layer, the high temperature created 
there, contrasted with the “inside” room 
temperature and a possible sub-zero “out- 
side” temperature, will not cause an elec- 
trode failure within the unit due to differ- 
ence in expansion of the glass-sandwich 
elements. 

The inventors assigned their patent, No. 
2,650,976, to Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Company, Toledo. 

Science News Letter, September 12, 1953 
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NEUROLOGY 


“Pumps” Force lons 
Past Brain “Barriers” 


> A KEY in the operation of the 
il nervous system may be tiny, pump 
| hanisms which force vital sub 
through formidable “barriers” in 
t rain, it has been found by Dr. Robert 
| irgi of the University of California at 
Los \ng M dic il School He 1S doing 
re rch on the brain under a U. S. Public 
Health Set grant. 
Manv substances carried by the blood are 
useful to other tissues, but harmful to sensi 
tive, highly specialized brain cells. Brain 


ire protected from these substances by 


difficult-to-penetrate barriers. For example, 
odium ions, which go quickly from the 
lood into other body tissues, take 64 hours 
to penetrate Drain Ussue 

Pencillin. which is not toxic to other 
tissue. but is extremely toxic to the brain, 


dily penetrates other parts of the body 
“ut does not penetrate the brain 

rhe brain is apparently assured of a car 
fully regulated quantitative and qualitative 
flow of subst 
operation by 


inces necessary for its normal 
complex system of pumps, 


Dr. Tschirgi says Disorders of the nervous 
system such as epilepsy and cerebral palsy 
yy occur when these pumps fail.” 

The most formidable barrier apparently 
exists between the brain blood vessels and 
the “moat” of cerebrospinal fluid that sur 
rounds the central nervous system. This 
moat” also serves as a reservoir of brain 
fel.” Differences in the electrical poten 
tial between the blood and the cerebrospinal 
fluid indicate differences in the activity of 
the pumps that regulate the passage ot 
soluble substances between the two fluids 
Mhese differences can be measured by sensi 


tl instruments 
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MEDICINE 
Chlorophyll, House Calls, 
Twins Are Medical News 


> RECENT MEDICAL according 
to the American Medical 
cerns chlorophyll, house calls and twins. 

The value ot 
taken is deodorizing agents has 
not been the 
clared in an editorial in the Journal of the 
Medical Association (Aug. 29). 


Although some research has been done, 


news, 
Association, con 
chlorophyll derivatives 
internally 
determined, association de 
{merican 
“no final conclusions can be reached” until 
the composition of the various preparations 
is more exactly spelled out; the fate of the 
swallowed chlorophylls in the body deter 
mined, and more objective testing done. 
In one out of four 
to make a house call is unwarranted 
the able to go to the 
doctor’s office. Two out of three such calls 
ire to treat women. This conclusion is 
drawn by Drs. William T. Couter, Alvin T. 
Held and Charles L. York of Decatur, Ill. 


cases a request to a 
caoctor 


because patient Is 
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They base the conclusion on a study of 
1,000 consecutive house calls made by them 
during two and one-half years. 


Tuberculosis which had spread through 
out their bodies and their generally weak 
condition made it impossible for doctors to 
separate Tasmanian Siamese twin girls who 
were joined at the top of their heads like 


the Brodie twins of Chicago. The girls 
were born in March, 1950, and died in 
January, 1951. They were barely able to 


stand a short, preliminary operation. 

First detailed U. S. medical report of 
twins is given by Dr. E. Graeme Rob 
honorary neurologist at the Royal 
Melbourne Hospital and Children’s Hos 
vital, Melbourne, Australia, in the Archives 
of Neurology and Psychiatry. 


Science News Letter, September 12, 1953 
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SURGERY 
Instrument Spares 
Operation on Patient 


> MANY CANCER patients whose cancers 
have spread to the liver and other organs 
in the abdomen can be useless 
operations by an_ instrument the 
peritoneoscope, three doctors from the Vet 
erans Administration Hospital at Des 
Moines, Iowa, report in the Journal of the 


spared 
called 


{merican Medical Association (Aug. 22). 
The three are Drs. Samuel J. Zoeckler, 


Philip G. Keil and George J. Hegstrom. 
The peritoneoscope is an optical instru 
ment equipped with lights and mirrors. It 


is inserted through a small cut into the 
ibdomen. Peering through it, the doctor 
can see various small areas within the 


ibdomen without having to perform the 
major operation of opening the entire 
abdomen, called laparotomy. 

If he sees through the peritoneoscope a 
mass that might be cancer, he can remove 
1 bit through the instrument with a forceps 
and this bit examined under the 
microscope for positive diagnosis. 

If the cancer has spread so that it cannot 
operation, the patient is 
Over half, 51°, of 
useless 


can be 


be removed by 


spared useless surgery. 
patients have been 

operations since the doctors started using 
the part of the routine 
study of those with suspected cancer. In 
iddition, the instrument cancers 
that could be removed by operation in many 
of the patients. 

Equally important, the report, 
was the fact that in patients who had been 
operated on and returned to the hospital 
with various symptoms, peritoneoscope ex- 
umination showed that 50 had more 
cancer but 27.8°4 did not. Probably most of 
these would, without the instrument ex- 
amination, have been advised to have fur- 


spared such 


peritoneoscope as 


showed 


doctors 


ther operations. 

Cancer was ruled out and other condi- 
tions shown as the cause of symptoms in 
93°/, of a group of patients suspected of 
having cancers that could not be disproved 
by other means of diagnosis. 
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IN SCIIERS 


NEUROLOGY 
Better Nerve Surgery for 
Blood Vessel Disorders 











> HOW TO get better results in nerve 
cutting operations for relief of blood ves 
sel disorders and high blood pressure was 
reported at the Ninth International Physio 
logical Congress in Montreal by Drs. Wil 
liam J. Cox, Walter C. Randall, William 
Alexander, K. B. Coldwater and A. B 
Hertzman of St. Louis University School of 
Medicine and the Veterans Hospital, Jeffer 
son Barracks, Mo. 

One object of the nerve-cutting opera 
tions is to free blood vessels from nervous 
control so that they will be more relaxed 
and permit blood to flow with less pressure 
from, and work by, the heart. 

The conventional operation, when blood 
vessels in the legs or feet are affected, is to 
remove only the second and third lumbar 
ganglia (nerve cell mass). This sometimes 
fails to give the results and an 
other operation must be done to remove 
other nerve cell masses near the spine. 


desired 


The same situation exists in cases when 
the operation is done to relieve blood vessel 
disorder in the arms and hands. 

The failures can be avoided, the St. Louis 
researchers suggest, by applying electrical 
stimulation to the nerves at the time of the 
operation, and measuring the sweating on 
the arms or legs, hands or feet. The action 
of blood vessels and sweating usually is 
controlled by the same nerves, so the sweat 
ing after nerve stimulation can serve as 
guide to which nerves should be cut to free 
the blood vessels. 

However, the action of the blood vessels 
and sweat glands is not always tied to 
gether, so the scientists said the project 
must be pursued further on the basis of 
blood vessels alone in relation to the sym 
pathetic nervous system. 

Science News Letter, September 12, 1953 


ASTRONOMY 
Mysterious Patches 
Discovered on Sun 


*» LARGE MYSTERIOUS patches have 
been spotted mathematically on the sun’s 
visible surface, but they have not yet been 
identified with anything that can be seen 
Such patches of granulation are spaced 
about 9,000 miles apart over the surface 
Dr. J. H. Rush and F. E. Stuart of the 
High Altitude Observatory, Boulder, Colo. 
have found. They reported their evidencc 
of these large patches to the Americar 
Astronomical Society meeting in that city 

Science News Letter, September 12, 195: 
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BIOCHEMISTRY 


Vital Adrenal Glands 
Work Before Birth 


> THE TINY but vital adrenal glands, 
famous because they produce the arthritis 
remedy, cortisone, and the heart stimulant, 
adrenalin, or epinephrine, start their work 
before birth. This is true, at least, for un 
born lambs, reports Dr. S. R. M. Reynolds 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington’s 
department of embryology in Baltimore. 

By producing adrenalin before birth, 
these glands may play a part in saving life 
threatened by pre-birth or birth asphyxia 
tion, he reports in Science (Aug. 28). 

Dr. Reynolds studied baby lambs deliv- 
ered prematurely by Caesarean operation. 
When the heart and circulation of the ani 
mal is in a state of acute distress as a re 
sult of asphyxia and consequent oxygen 
lack, the time it takes the heart to recover 
is prolonged and its rate after recovery is 
less when the animal lacks adrenal glands. 

Since, in the experiments, the heart had 
been freed from nervous system control, its 
recovery when the adrenals are not re 
moved cannot be due to the nervous sys 
tem stimulation. The slower recovery with 
the adrenals removed pointed to a stimulus 
from these glands. This, Dr. Reynolds 
says, could only be epinephrine or some 
other related substance from the adrenal 


glands. 
Science News Letter, September 12, 1953 


CHEMISTRY 
Simplify Cortisone 
Production Method 


> FIRST PROMISE of “unlimited sup- 
plies of cortisone,” hormone famous for re- 
lief of arthritis and some other diseases, 
comes from a new, simplified method of 
producing the chemical, worked out by 
Monsanto Chemical Company, says its or- 
ganic chemicals division research director, 
Howard K. Nason. 

The Monsanto chemists responsible for 
this accomplishment, under the direction 
of Oliver J. Weinkauff, include William S. 
Knowles, Lloyd Barkley, Martin W. Farrar 
and Harold Raffelson. 

Prof. Robert B. Woodward of Harvard 
University was the first to achieve a total 
synthesis of the saturated steroid nucleus, 
such as is found in cortisone. The Mon- 
santo process starts with an inexpensive, 
plentiful material. It involves the discovery 
of new and more practical intermediates 
as well as the simplification of Woodward's 
procedure. 

Specifically, the report in the Journal of 
the American Chemical Society describes 
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the synthesis of dl-cortisone acetate from 
an intermediate known as Woodward's 
tricyclic ketone in 17 steps, as compared 
with the 37 steps reported by Dr. Wood- 
ward. The process described by Monsanto 
does not require rare reageants and yields 
are reported as excellent. 

Dr. Nason emphasized that the develop 
ment by Monsanto does not mean that large 
quantities of totally synthetic cortisone will 
be available immediately. Some time will 
be required, he said, to translate the labora 
tory findings into full-scale plants capable 
of producing the synthetic hormone in 
commercial quantities. 

Science News Letter, September 12, 1953 


MARINE BIOLOGY 
Potato-Like Sponges 
Fill Eastern Beaches 


> STRANGE-LOOKING THINGS are be 
ing washed up on the East Coast beaches 
these days. They look like potatoes. 

Some beachcombers thought they had 
found ambergris, the $15-an-ounce stuff that 
comes out of sperm whales and is used in 
making perfume. 

Dr. Jay D. Andrews, oyster biologist at 
the Virginia Fisheries Laboratory, however, 
found they are sponges. . 

The sponges were sanded over by the 
recent hurricane, Dr. Andrews believes. The 
strong waves during the storm probably dis 
lodged them from their root-like attachment 
in the sand or mud where they grow. As 
they died and disintegrated, they floated to 
the surface and 
beaches. 

Sponges grow all over oyster bars in 
Hampton Roads, many parts of Chesapeake 
Bay, and probably all along the Atlantic 
coast. Dr. Andrew’s phones kept buzzing 
with calls from curious vacationists at near 
by Virginia beaches, some confident of hav- 
ing found a fortune in ambergris. 

Actually, if all that potatolike sponge 
cluttering up beaches in Virginia actually 
had been ambergris, the market would be 
flooded and the price would drop to a 
new low. Today's price varies from $3 to 
$15 per ounce, depending on the quality of 
the ambergris and on the demand in the 
perfume industry. 


were washed up on the 
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EDUCATION 


Need Desks to Match 
Bigger School Children 


> TODAY’S SCHOOL children are bigger, 
as well as more numerous, than the school 
children of 50 years ago. They have out 
grown the desks, seats and even coatracks 
that served their parents and grandparents. 
To help schools get the right sizes when 
they shop for new equipment, the U.S. 
Office of Education has just issued a hand 
book, “Basic Body Measurements of School 
Age Children” (see p. 172 
Science News Letter, September 12, 1953 
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ECOLOGY 


Aussie Animals With 
Pockets Growing Smaller 


> AUSTRALIA’S MARSUPIALS, 
odd animals with pockets for their young 
which so charmed the GI’s in World War 
II, are going through an evolutionary proc 
ess of gradually getting smaller. 

This is reported in Nature (Aug. 29) by 
Dr. Edmund D. Gill of the National Mu 
seum, Melbourne. 

Dr. Gill found an upper molar tooth neat 
Hamilton, Victoria, which he identified as 
having come from the mouth of a cuscus, 
prehistoric marsupial which lived there in 
the Upper Pliocene age. 
three the total of known Australian Ter 
tiary marsupials. Others found previously 
were a kangaroo of the Lower Pliocene, 
older than the cuscus, and a possum of the 
Lower Miocene or Upper Eocene. 

The series of three fossils show that the 
marsupials were small in the Tertiary. 
They were of giant size in the Pleistocene, 
when smaller forms also existed in smaller 
numbers. And they were small again in 
the following Holocene age. It is this proc 
ess of getting smaller that is still going on 
today. 


those 


This brings to 


The bigger kangaroos are now tending 
to die out, while the small marsupials are 
thriving. 
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ENGINEERING 
Big Powerhouse to Serve 
New Aluminum Plant 


> GIANT ELECTRICAL contacts on huge 
circuit breakers are scheduled to snap shut 
in April, 1954, putting the world’s largest 
private hydroelectric plant “on the line.” 

Created in what is believed the largest 
underground powerhouse in the world, the 
electric power will be fed to the Aluminum 
Company of Canada’s new aluminum re 
duction works 50 miles away at Kitimat, 
B.C. 

The big power plant is situated on the 
Kemano River 500 miles from Vancouver 
and 185 miles from Prince Rupert. It ulti 
mately will develop 2,400,000 horsepower 
for the aluminum company. 

Powerful turbogenerators will be turned 
by water falling 2,585 feet to their blades. 
The water will be stored in a reservoir 125 
miles long. 

F. W. Lawton, power expert with Alumi- 
num Laboratories Ltd., Montreal, told the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
meeting in Vancouver, B.C., that the hydro- 
electric power will be transmitted to the 
smelting facilities at 300 kilovolts—an un- 
commonly high voltage. He said these 
will be the first 300 kv cables in North 
\merica. 

The 
unique: they consist of the world’s largest 
steel-reinforced aluminum conductors. 
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cables themselves are said to be 
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New Tests Of Temperament 


Soon it will not be necessary to guess what kind of per- 
son you are picking for a certain job. You will not have to try 
to tell a man’s character from his expression or mannerisms. 


By MARJORIE VAN DE WATER 


> SINCE TIME immemorial men _ have 
been trying to size each other up by look- 
ing—at facial expressions, gestures, way of 
valking, mannerisms and other expressions 
of individual personality. 

Now psychologists have found that you 
can learn of a man’s temperament much 
better by finding out how he looks at his 
world rather than how he appears to his 
fellows. 

New motto of psychologists is “Tell me 
what you see, and I will tell you what you 
ire.” Two men can look at exactly the 
same thing and each see something com 
ple tely different 

You have all seen the “animated signs” 
that enliven the night along your own par 
ticular “Great White Way,” and have been 
umused at the kitten playing with the balls 
of silk or the bathing girl diving into the 
water. You know, of course, that the figures 
on the signs do not actually move. The 
illusion is created by the successive light 
ing of series of colored light bulbs. 

This same principle is now used in a 
movie that serves as an objective test of 
temperament. This movie shows colored 
spots of various shapes moving across a 
clock face. Successive frames show the spot 
of any given shape in successive positions 
moving across the clock face 

If you are following the round dot, for 
example, it appears to move from 8 o'clock 
to 2. The colors appear to flicker. But if 
you are paying attention to the red spot, 
it will appear to move from o'clock to 
8 and in this case the shape will flicker 


Distinguish Personality Traits 


The fact that this simple color film test 
can actually show up the natural tempera 
between different per 
L. Thurstone, 
University of Chicago, 


mental differences 
sons was discove red by D1 L 
p ychologist, of the 
who developed the film in research under 
United States Air Force 
Human Resources Research Center 

He found that here was an objective way 


contract with th 


to distinguish between the active, socially 


it ease, go-getter tvpe of person who would 
nake a good salesman and the man who is 

st at thinking things through quietly and 
might make a good scientist or philosopher. 

Now it happens that the person who 
follows the form and does not pay atteation 
to the color is one kind of individu il. The 
person who follows the constant color and 
pays no particlar attention to the shape is a 
quite different sort 


If you are one who naturally follows the 
form regardless of changing color, you are 
probably a person without striking emo- 
tional ups and downs. You like to be 
around other people and naturally take the 
lead in a group. You can devote yourself 
to handling matters as they are and do not 
plague yourself with imaginary fears and 
fancies. You are sure of yourself, and in- 
clined to take strong action. 

As a check on themselves, the psycholo- 
gists planned the film so that the color pro- 
cession would sometimes go up across the 
clock face instead of down. And the shape 
movement would take the opposite direc- 
tion, too. This disclosed a very interesting 
fact. Some people always tend to see the 
movement as up regardless of whether it is 
a movement of form or color. Others see 
the down movement. 

Those who follow movement up, char- 
acteristically, turned out to be somewhat 
like the form-dominant folk. They get 


along well with people. They are emo 
tionally stable and like to be the leader in 
a group. They are deliberate in their ac- 
tions, cheerful and self-confident. 

The ones who follow down movements 
tend to be timid and lacking in self-con 
fidence. They are not active physically but 
like to sit and think alone. They do not, 
however, trust their own decisions. 

Individuals who see the movement as 
going to the left, from 3 o'clock to 9, rather 
than from left to right, are likely to be 
independent. They talk freely and are 
happy with others. They like to lead. 


Two Possible Interpretations 


Those who see the movement toward 
the right are the quiet thinkers. They are 
not at all aggressive. If they want to per- 
suade someone to do something, they would 
much rather sit down quietly and write a 
letter about it than they would to talk it 
over face to face. Such a person might be 
expected to feel at ease when he must spend 
long hours alone at the controls of an air- 
plane cruising above the clouds. 

When a person sits watching this film 
and he is asked in which direction the dots 





WHAT IS IT?—Your answer to this question will show what is uppermost 
in your mind. Perhaps you will see it as an X-ray picture, Mickey Mouse, 
witches dancing in the wood or a cowboy, or you may see something that 


looks like an eye at the right. 


When you look at the picture in true focus 


on p. 175, do not be surprised that you did not know all the time. 
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appear to be moving, he usually answers and tells what he sees in them. This is The Rorschach test has been criticized 
immediately without hesitation. Apparently called a “projective” test becase the blots by many psychologists because the results 
he sees only one movement and is quite un- are so ambiguous that the viewer sees in depend so much upon the professional skill 
aware that an apparent movement may be _ them only what he projects into them him- or even the personality of the person who 
seen in the other direction, too. However, _ self. interprets them. Dr. Thurstone says, “The 
if he keeps on watching the same film, the He sees the images that fill his own mind _ interpretations of the scores seem to be as 

— movement will seem to shift unaccountably —his own fancy. What he sees, there- projective for the examiner as for the 
“ye to the opposite direction and later back fore, depends entirely upon what objects subject. 
— gain. are foremost in his mird. The medical Science News Letter, September 12, 1953 
And if he is color blind, then he will student is likely to see a drawing of human 
— naturally notice only the procession of form. internal organs, the poet may see fairies A diet rich in liver greatly increases the 
seem : dancing in a moonlit meadow, the indi- ability of rats to swim in cold water; since 
yw Devise Other Tests vidual who is mentally ill may see a pool man and rats frequently react in similar 
ai of blood, a child may see a group knecling manner to diet changes, this knowledge 
This color film, although very promising, down to play marbles, and so on. may aid man’s chances of water survival. 
t as is only one of some 65 tests with which Dr. 
ither Thurstone has been experimenting. An- 
» be other which he expects to construct and try = 
are out soon consists of a series of photographs. eR 
1. The first is printed badly out of focus. The ) —_, 
person taking the test is asked to say what €C- " 
this fuzzy blob is a picture of. Each suc- ir?! 
ceeding print is a little clearer than the last 
until the final one is in sharp focus. tO +** MORE MONEY NEW CAREER CULTURAL TRAVEL FUN 
vard It is believed that the speed with which a ENJOYMENT a 
a guess is made and the kind of object seen gf ae 
oP in the fuzzy picture may provide a good MAIL COUPON FOR a: ee 
ould clue to personality. : ag il 
~aae This is a projective test like the well- oF — 
Ik it known ink blot test, the Rorschach, but efi ail ey 
it be the scoring of it would be less dependent = 
pend upon the personality of the examiner. fi se 
= Another kind of test that is being tried i 
Elm is one of word association. This is similar 2-SIDED, NON-BREAKABLE at 
to a test used to trip up criminals. In the 
dots examination of suspects, words are presented 
that are linked in some way to the scene 
of the crime, like “knife,” “blood,” or > 
‘bullet.”. The criminal betrays himself if LE AS) ca 
his answer shows he is familiar with con- 4 f 
ditions at the scene, or if a delay in respond- aa) AG 4 
ing shows that he is trying to hide what has START SPEA KING 
naturally come to his bares Ry, frre 
In the test as given by Dr. Thurstone, 
each word has several meanings. “Brass,” 
for example, might be taken as meaning the or 
metal or it might be thought of as “effront 
ery.” The particular meaning seen in the 
different words will disclose something of 
the individual’s character make-up, it is ALMOST OVERNIGHT! 
hoped. ~ Also; 
MAIL coupon for sample record and lesson. Russ; : 
! AN 
Word Tests Tried BOTH FREE! ; ’ e 
Listen as native instructor speaks to you on rec- GERMAN 
; ord. Let your eyes follow words in sample lesson e 
rhs In another test, words are presented in at same time. Before you realize it, you’ll be ITALIAN 
«oP pairs and the person taking the test is to “chatting” easily in your new language—with a 4 
indicate which word is stronger. Some of perfect accent! JAPANESE 
the pairs are emotionally neutral, as “colos- eee, ° > oon Senanege. a BRAZILIAN 
” ee * stage al sy y siness, socia 
_ = large,” waile some yg” pmcpscat life. ‘and here’s the easiest way to learn—by L soseones 
and some negative, emotionally. The sup- listening! You gain a per- il 
position here is that the relative ease of fect accent (that’s all you PT OR aR ony 
identifying strength of meaning for the hear!) You don’t learn 
positive, negative, and neutral words will “vrammar” as such; you Cortina Academy, Dept. 609, (Est. =) 
show up differences in temperament. learn CONVERSATION. 105 W. 60th Girest, How Verk 98, &. V. | 
In every case, Dr. Thurstone is trying to MAIL COUPON NOW Prev’ we Sy i. aoe 2 Shar wisn 
keep the tests free from influence of the There are no “strings” to this of- | iTheiae oJarancee. a beceRMan | 
Pe —_ pe fer. But it may end soon. Hurry! and complete information about the full Cor 
pe rsonality of the examiner. - P Rush coupon with 25c to help cover tina course. Enclosed is 25¢ (stamps or coin) | 
Dr. Thurstone was not the first investi- cost of special packing, shipping. to help cover the cost of special packaging, 
. 3 We'll also send FREE book describ- ff shipping | 
gator to realize that concern with form or ing full Cortina course. No obliga- 
2ost color was significant in distinguishing cer- tion. | PED Sesevess séevesseeeustliceraay | 
use, tain personality traits. Form dominance ROMO 6.6.0.0.05.06 0000 cbeeseins ooeeseds 
that and color dominance are also important in TINA ACADEMY | ne ee en Zone. . .State..... ! 
Cus the Rorschach ink blot test. In this test the (Originator of Phonograph Methoa) | 2 eee 





individual looks at a series of blobs of ink Dept. 609, 105 W. 40th St., New York 18 
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- Books of the Week - 


For the editorial information of our readers, books received for review since last week's issue are listed. 
For convenient purchase of any U. S. book in print, send a remittance to cover retail price (postage will 


be paid) to Book Department, Science Service, 1719 N Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Request free 


publications direct from publisher, not from Science Service 


\ Books AND CHILDREN: Historical Sur 
( ret Literature—Bess Porter Adams 

H illus., $¢ To acquaint par 
ind teachers with the storv-book world in 
} end man f their waking 
AMERICA SCHOLARSHIP IN HE ‘| WENTIETH 

( M ( t Ed Harvard Univer 


4 cooperative en 


ving the achievements of American 


ul » in the last so years, and their rela 
to each other and to American iif Six 
have taken part in the 


Ba I MEASUREMENTS OF ScHot AGE 
LH DREN 4 Handbook tor SX hool Ofh« ials, 
Archit ind Design Engineers in Planning 
S Building Furniture and Equipment 
W. Edgar Martin—U. S. Office of Education 
j llus., paper, single copies free upon re 

t tt isher, Washington 25, D. ¢ 
Uset il } ved with tl IZes hi 
t va ig (See p. 109 

THe Bu § AD 1 More MAKEs $ Andrew ] 
Whit Motor Vehicle Research, 64 p., illus., 
iper, § Describing exhaustive tests on 
Plymouth, | 1, Chevrolet and Willys automo 

I NE | \ IN A CHAN WorRLD 
Lew E. | the in in Manage 
mer f tion illu i $1.25 
| ‘ ld make ture plans 








Tungsten-Mercury 
Uranium é 












with Ultra-Violet 


/ MINERALIGHT 


/ MINERALIGHT instantly identifies 
! tungsten, mercury and many other 
valuable minerals now in great 
l demand for rearmament. MINER- 
' ALIGHT models for every require- 
| ment. Money-back guarantee. 
ACTUAL ATOMIC BLAST SAMPLE! 
Send 25¢ for new mineral speci- 
men from Ist atomic blast at Alo- 
magordo, New Mexico. 


} FREE! Send for brochure SNL 
\ “Prospecting for Scheelite 
\ (tunqsten) with Ultra-Violet.”’ 


ULTRA-VIOLET PRODUCTS, INC 


145 Pusodene Ave... South Fasadena, * rf 





Merrill Moore—Twayne, 


ed., 71 p., illus., $2.75. A_ psychiatrist-poet 


CLINICAL SONNETS 


gives us extraordinary, revealing glimpses into 


the souls of ordinary peopl The pen and ink 
ketches will add to your enjoyment of these 
ynnets 


CoMPANY PRACTICES IN MARKETING RESEARCH 
Richard D. Crisp 


{ssociation, 63 p., paper, $2.50. Results of a 


{merican Management 
urvey of companies of various sizes conducted 
in the summer of 1952, supplemented with 
background 
them 


material he in interpreting 


Tne CuHemistry We Use: Experiments For 
the Home Lab Burton | Hawk—Science 
Service, 37 P., illus., $2.0% About the chem 
str of things most of us just take for gi inted 

ur, food, water, clothing, etc 

4 COMPREHENSIVE AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM 
FoR Puerto Rico Nathan Koenig Govt 
Printing Office, 299 p., illus., paper, $1.75. <A 


] 


tudy of the problems of people and their land 


in an area where both people and land have 


long been underemployed and undernourished 


DIRECTIONAL CHANNELIZATION AND DETERMI 
NATION OF PavEMENT WiptHs—Eugene Maier, 
Chairman — National Academy of Sciences 
National Research Council, Highway Research 
Board Bulletin 72, 49 p., illus., paper, 75 cents 
Discussion of highway designs intended. to re 
leve congestion and prevent accidents 


Fatigue or Metats—R. Cazaud—PaAilosophi 
al Library, 334 p., illus., In compiling 
this book, the author has used only those results 
that have been obtained with completely defined 


912.50. 


metals and alloys under known conditions of 


test 


15TH ANNUAL ReEPoRT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
DECEMBER THIRTY-FIRST 1952—Basil O'Connor, 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, 96 p., illus., paper, free upon request 
direct to publisher, 120 Broadway, New York 5, 
N.Y. Appealing photographs add to the hu 
nan interest of this stor 


president 


GEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS OF STRONTIUM 
Deposits IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA Cordell 
Durrell—California Division of Mines, Special 
Report 32, 48 p., illus., paper, $1.25. Giving 
the location, with maps, of the deposits and 


describing them. 


GLACIER VARIATIONS AND CuimatTic Fiuctua- 
ions—H. W: Son Ahlmann 
aphical Society, 51 p., illus., $2.50. The 


imerican Geo 


vuthor was for three ears president of the 
Commission on Snow and Ice of the Interna 
tional Association of Hydrology 

THe GREEN AND Rep Pianet: A Physiologi- 
cal Study of the Possibility of Life on Mars 
Hubertus Strughold 
Press, 107 p., illus., $4.0 For those who like 
to speculate on the chances of life on Mars, 


University of New Mexico 


here is a physiologist’s contribution. 


Lerrers ON ART AND LITERATURI 
Mauriac—Philosophical Library, 


Francois 
120 p., $ 


5-00. 


A French Catholic writer here expresses infor 
mally his thoughts on a variety of subjects. 


MAKING THE Most or Your Human Reg 
souRcEs—Matthew Radom and others—Ameri- 
can Management Association, 76 p., paper, 


DI.25. Papers devoted to the problem of mak 
ing the best use of personnel 

Man on His Natrure—Sir Charles Sherring 
ton—Doubleday Anchor, 2d ed., 316 p., paper 
85 cents. An inexpensive edition of a_ book 
originally published in 1951. Concerned main! 
with human consciousness. 


THe Mayr ies, oR EPHEMEROPTERA, OF ILLI 
nois — B. D. Burks Natural History Survey 
216 p., illus., paper, free to individuals upor 
request direct to publisher, Natural Resources 
Building, Urbana, Ill. There are over sso dif 
ferent species of mayflies known for North 
America north of Mexico. This report includes 


48 genera and 222 species 


May's MANUAL oF THE Diseases oF THE Eye: 
For Students and General Practitioners—Charles 
A. Perera—Williams and Wilkins, 21st ed., 512 

illus., $6.00 A compact and exact guide to 
all the diseases of the eve 


MECHANISM OF CorTICOSTEROID ACTION IN 
Disease Processes—Oscar Hechter and Gregor. 
Pincus and others New York Academy of 
Sciences, 192 p., illus., $ Papers 
contributed by men intensively engaged in the 
biochemical and physiological investigations in 
the field. 


paper, 33.50. 


More CLINICAI Merrill Moore- 
Twayne, 72 p., illus., $3.00. The warning label 
on the jacket, “Warning: May Be Habit-Form 
ing,” should be placed on every one of these 
delightful books of sonnets. Dr. Moore, a psy 
chiatrist, has a way of distilling into 14 lines 
the essence of his patients’ souls. 


SONNETS 


Most-OrTEeEN-NEEDED 1953 Rapio DIAGRAMs 
AND SERVICING INFORMATION—M. N. Beitman- 
Supreme, 192 p., illus., paper, $2.50. Here you 
will find what you need to service recent radio 
sets, including FM and AM, auto radios, port 
ibles, and sets using printed circuits. 


New Screen Tecuniours—Martin Quigley, 
Ir., Ed.—Ouigley Pub. Co., 208 p., illus., $4.50. 
Discussing three new motion picture techniques: 
3-D pictures, wide screen pictures and stereo- 
phonic sound. 


PorsHERDs: An Introduction to the Study of 
Prehistoric Southwestern Ceramics and Their 
Use in Historic Reconstruction—Harold S. Col 
ton—Northern Arizona Society of Science and 
Art, 86 p., illus., $3.00. What our forefathers 
threw away as junk is now carefully sorted and 
studied by archaeologists who wring from this 
source the story of life in ancient times. 


ProriraBLy Usinc tHe GENERAL Starr Post 
Lyndall F. Urwick and 
Management Associa 
Since the days 


TION IN 3USINESS 
Ernest Dale 
tion, 35 p., illus., paper, $1.25. 
f ancient Egypt, the general staff has aided the 
commander of armies. Here is shown how the 


same idea can be applied to the working of 


American 


industry. 


4 RerresHeR Course IN MATHEMATICS 

F. J. Camm—Emerson, 240 p., $2.95. Intended 
for those who have previously mastered the 
subject but have forgotten fundamental fact, but 


it can also be used by those new to the field. 
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ScrenTiFic Car Testinc: Highway Labora- 
tory on Wheels—Andrew J. White—Moror 
Vehicle Research, 72 p., illus., paper, $2.00. 
lelling what it takes to give you accurate scien- 
tific information about the capabilities and 


hortcomings of the car you buy. 


AND GROUND FREEZING— 
National Academy 


Sou. TEMPERATURE 
James F. Haley and others— 
»f Sciences-National Research Council, High 
way Research Board Bulletin 71, 124 p., illus., 
paper, $1.80. Reports of studies in the labora- 
tory and in practical situations. 

THEORETICAL ANTHROPOLOGY—David Bidney 

Columbia University Press, 506 p., $8.50. For 
advanced students of anthropology, this book is 
the product of a decade of research in the inter- 
disciplinary field of cultural anthropology and 
social philosophy. The author is best known 
as a philosopher. 


Wuat’s Insipe THE EartH?—Herbert S. Zim 
Morrow, 32 p., illus., $1.75. A picture book 
from which parents as well as children can 
learn something of the structure of the carth on 

which we walk. 
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ENTOMOLOGY 
Praying Mantis 
Preys on Insects 


See Front Cover 


> ENDOWED BY nature with a voracious 
carnivorous appetite, the praying mantis 
will devour everything from the carcasses of 
dead field mice to hummingbirds, if it can 


catch them. Its preferred diet, however, 
consists of other insects, smaller than him- 
self. 


About this time of year, when the man- 
tises come in season, people often consider 
rearing these cannibals as insect-destroyers. 
There is, however, a drawback to this idea. 
The mantis will eat all kinds of insects, and 
among them, those that do a much better 
job of eating insect pests than the mantis 
itself does. 

The praying mantis shown on the cover 
of this week’s Science News Letrer is a 
young one, as indicated by short wing pads. 
Mature individuals of the species, Teno- 
dera, have long wings that cover the abdo 


men. 
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YOUR HAIR 


Its Health, Beauty and Growth 
By Herman Goodman, M.D. 


A medical specialist tells you what to do to save 
and beautify your hair, stimulate healthier hair 
growth, and deal with many problems, as: Dan- 
druff—gray hair—thinning hair—care of the scalp 
—baldness—abnormal types of hair—excessive 
oiliness—brittle dryness—hair falling out—infec- 
tion — parasites—hair hygiene — glands — diet — 
~~ adie myriad other subjects concerning 
air. 

“Discusses the many problems of hair retention, 
regrowth and removal.’’—Science News Letter. 


287 pages—PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED! 


Price $2.95, Incl. postage, 5-day-Money-Back 
Guarvantee 


EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., Dept. 674-H 
251 W. 19th Street, New York 11 
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MEDICINE 
Discover New Virus 
Which May Be Polio 


> A NEW virus that may turn out to be 
a fourth type of polio virus has been dis 
covered by Drs. Alex J. Steigman and U. 
Pentti Kokko and Miss Rosalie J. Silver 
berg of the Kentucky Child Health Foun 
dation Research Laboratory and the Univer 
sity of Louisville. 

They call it Kentucky virus. 

The new virus was recovered from the 
spinal cord of a child who died of true 
poliomyelitis in the 1952 epidemic. It is 
not related to the three standard types of 
polio virus. 

The fact that it was in such a deep struc 
ture as the spinal cord suggests that it may 
be a polio virus and the cause of the disease 
that killed the child. This will not be 
known until further study has been made. 

Meanwhile the Kentucky scientists have 
reported the new virus to the Journal of 
the American Medical Association (July 11) 
so that scientists during the current polio 
season will spinal cord material 
from persons who die of the disease. If 
hitherto unrecognized type of polio virus 
exists, it would be important to know that 
during epidemics and in connection with 
against the dis 


inspect 


development of a vaccine 
ease. 
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SOCIOLOGY 
Spend Time in Prison 
To Study Embezzlement 


> A SOCIOLOGIST has scientifically stud- 
ied the problem of embezzlement—swiping 
the boss’s money—and decided that it re- 
sults from three factors: 

1. The development of a financial prob- 
lem which the embezzler does not feel he 
can share with anyone. 

2. The perception that access to other 
people’s money presents a possible solution 
to the problem. 

3. The rationalization of psuedo-Icgiti- 
mate ground for misusing the money. 

The sociologist is Dr. Donald Cressey of 
the University of California at Los Angeles, 
who has spent several years studying em- 
bezzlement case histories. His research took 
him into the Illinois State Prison, Joliet, 
Ill., the United States Penitentiary at Terre 
Haute, Ind., and the California Institute 
for Men at Chino, Calif. 

How can embezzlement be checked? 

“Provision for company counselors who 
know employees intimately might prevent 
many non-sharable problems from arising,” 
Dr. Cressey says. “Or educational pro- 
grams might condition employees with 
such problems to avoid rationalizations 
so that ‘borrowing’ becomes synonomous 
with ‘stealing.’ The latter program is based 
on the fact that most embezzlers do not 
want to identify themselves with criminal 
activity.” 
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SENSATIONAL OPTICAL BARGAINS 


New! 2 in 1 Combination! , nee | 
Pocket-Size 


50 POWER MICROSCOPE 





10 POWER TELESCOPE 


ONLY 
$4.50 


ppd. 


\ 





Useful Telescope and Micro- 
cope ct bined in one amaz- 
ent. Im- 





objects, jr 
4 nooping nderful 


\ Send Check or M.O. 
. Satisfaction Guaranteed 


EB 3  Order Stock +30,059-Q $4.50 ppd. 


YOUR CHANCE TO OWN A 
VERY FINE INSTRUMENT 


IMPORTED 
MICROSCOPES 


100, 200, 300 POWER 
1 Ocular 
a 3 Objective 


$] Lenses. 
— Rack & Pinion 
Focusing. 


Good —— qualities. Fine focus- 
ing Certainly not the equal of a 
00 instrument—but definition is 
Ane — clear and ¢ - in fact amazingly so 
at this price. Revolving dise- light, adjustable mirror. 
Square Stage (2%" x 2 ‘e =e slide clamps. 
Serviceable construction. eatest microscope 
bargain on the market! TRY. Tr “OR 10 DAYS. 
if you're ong fpmoietely satisfied your money will be 
refunded in full. Instrument comes packed in sturdy, 


hardwood ca: 
Stock No. “70, is ss 0 6:6 0% 4 .$14.95 Postpaid 
POCKET 


(ea —microscore 


Adjustable! 20, 40, 60 POWER! 
A compact, imported, handy precision instrument of 
many uses. Select power you want, then focus sharply 
by turning special micro-focus ring Good quality 
optics. Full satisfaction guaranteed. 
Stock #30005-Q........... Only $3.95 Postpaid 


DIFFRACTION SPECTROSCOPE 

Uses grating replica instead of Dee Enables you 
to see what your photographic filters do . to see 
color characteristics of your photo light sources You 
can attach to your camera for taking spectrograms 
A wonderfully useful and practical instrument. Im 
ported from OOo A real bargain. 

Weems Ge, Dec ccc cc ccccccse $14.70 Pstpd. 


f vo IMPORTED 


30 POWER 

© TELESCOPE 
Complete With Tripod 
Unusual Bargain Price 
































e Excellent for amateur 
astronomers. All metal 
body —— focuses from ap- 


prox. 40 ft. to infinity. 
Achromatic objective — 
40 mm. dia. — outside 
surface low reflection coated. Smooth slide focusing 
eyepiece. Eyelens outside surface coated. Lens erecting 








system. Images right side up. Sturdy tripod 8%” 
high. Can be used also for camera Max. length 
26%”. Barrel diam. approx. 1 é Me Weight 1% 8. 


Stock No. 70,018-Q........ Only $21.95 Postpaid 
IMPORTED BABY 1a ee 
80 Power—Only 5” 
A little om. pore that nd sharp 
definition ! optical qualities, hinged 
base for inclined easy viewing, easy-to-use 
pinion focusing. Cire. stage, revolving 


dise-light mirror. 
Stock No. 60.,000-Q....$4.00 Postpaid 


SIMPLE LENS KITS! Kits include plain 
i booklet showin, 








written 
how you can build lots of 
Fel Use these lenses in experimental ote. 











ELESCOPES, low power Microsco 
-O—1 ses 1.00 

















Postpaid 
Postpaid 


0 Pos 
10.00 Postpaid 
Pr miitions of WAR SURPLUS 
FOR SALE AT BAR- 
pause OF LOW COST 
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w Literal! 
LENSES PRISMS 

eas PRICES. ALSO ba 

PORTED INSTRUME 

Write for Gatalog.* "=F REE! 

Order by_stock No. Be Check or M.O. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed! 


EDMUND SCIENTIFIC CORP. 


BARRINGTON, NEW JERSEY 
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DENTISTRY 


False Teeth Better 
When Magnetized 


» FALSE TEETH that stay in place and 
work efficiently even when chewing peanut 
butter sandwiches are reported by Dr. Hy 
in Freedman of New York in the Jour 
al of the Dental 
(Sept.). 
Secret of the 


{merican Association 
stability of these dentures 


dentists call them, lies in small magnets 


put in just the right place in upper and 
lower sets. Because the magnets have like 
poles, they repel each other, Dr. Freedman 


result, each time the teeth 


ire closed for ¢ wing, they are gently set 
tled 

Satisfactory use of “hundreds” of such 
ets of false teeth over a period of years 1s 


ported by Dr. Freedman. 
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Fires have cost the nation $1,000.000.000 


ict 10,000 lives in the past year. 


Sells Several Stories as 
Result of Training 


N.L A, training helped me to make 
everal sales since I embarked on 
full-time free-lancing The latest 
entitled, ‘Cabin Pressurization,’ was 
published in Aviation and Yachting 
Magazine.”’ Henry 8S. Galus, 164 
Cedar Grove, New Bedford, Mass 





How Do You Know You Can’‘t 
Write? 


AVE you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit of 

training, under competent guidance? 
‘ 


r have you beer tting back waiting for the day 
come when you w swaken all of a sudden to the 
very I a a writer’’? 


If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you 
probably never will write. Lawyers must be law clerks 
Doctors must be internes Engineers must be drafts 
men 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on journalism—continu 
us writing——the training that has produced so many 
successful authors 

Learn to write by writing 

Newspaper Institute’s New York Copy Desk Met! 
tarts and keeps you writing in your own home You 

eive actual assignments, just as if you were at work 

nm a great metropolitan daily. Your writing is iIndivid- 

ually corrected and constructively criticized Under 

ich sympathetic guidance, you will find that (instead 
f vainly trying to copy some one else's writing tricks 


you are rapidly creating your own distinctive self 
flavored style——undergoing an experience that develops 
your talent, insight, background and confidence as 
hing else could 
Many potential writers become awestruck by fabu 
8s stor about millionaire authors and, therefore 


little thought to the $25, $50 and $100 
e that can often be earned for material that tak« 
tle time to write articles on science. scientific 
ipers, hobbies, travel, local, club and church activi 
ete things that can easily be turned out in 


A chance to test yourself—FREE. 
riting Aptitude Test tells whether y 

e tu amental qualities necessary to success 

writing rcute observation, dramatic instinct, ere 

You'll enjoy taking this test 

rhe coupon will bring it free, without obligation 

NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 

One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Founded 1925) (Licensed by State of N. Y.) 


Seeeeneeeeae Seeeeeeeear 
Newspaper Institute of America 
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tive imaginatior ete 








One Park Avenue, N. ¥Y. 16, N.Y. 
end me, without cost or obligation, your Free 
Writing Aptitude Test and further information 
shout writing for profit is promised ir Science 
News Letter, September 12 
Mr 
nh © 6608 06666660060660000006¢00068 
Miss 
BERR 6c cece ce cceseeeeenscecoseseceses 
Geo esesececescsesse Zone... .State........ 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will 
‘ call on ye }) Check here if veteran. 117-P-803 
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PALEONTOLOGY 














Thermothanatos 


> DINOSAURS DIED off 
heirs of their line to dispute with the up 
start mammals their once-held dominion of 
the earth, not because the climate became 
too cold but because it got too hot for them. 

The heat may have killed some of them 
directly, but more likely it wrought their 
extinction indirectly, through making the 
males incapable of reproduction. 

This thesis, radically contradictory to the 
older doctrine that the great reptiles were 
simply frozen out by some long-gone ice 
age, is advanced by Prof. Raymond R. 
Cowles of the University of California at 
Los Angeles. He has devoted a good deal 
of research to the phenomena of heat-re- 
sponses in modern cold-blooded animals, 
especially reptiles, and he reasons by anal- 
ogy with what he has actually observed 
under field conditions. 

Years ago, Prof. Cowles came to ques 


leaving no 


tion the time-worn simile, “happy as a liz- 


MEDICINE 


TB Vaccine 


> A NEW vaccine 
undergoing tests at the University of Bristol. 
Results so far in tests with guienea pigs 
show that it is as good as the B.C.G. vac- 


against tuberculosis is 


cine now widely used to give humans pro- 
tection. 

These results and the method of making 
the vaccine are reported by Dr. C. N. Iland 
1 Lancet (Aug. 8). 

The new from virulent 
human tuberculosis germs killed by treat 
ment with urea, a nitrogen-containing com- 
pound made in the body by decomposition 
of proteins, and also produced synthetically. 
The urea can be removed from the vaccine 
vaccine’s protec- 


vaccine is made 


without destroying the 
tive power. 

The vaccine was made to avoid certain 
disadvantages of B.C.G. These disadvant- 


ages are lack of stability and preparation 


ard on a hot rock,” because the lizards he 
had seen on hot rocks were distinctly not 
happy. To begin with, lizards (or snakes) 
are rarely seen on rocks that are really hot. 

Few reptiles are to be seen in the full 
glare of the noonday sun in the desert. 
They are down in their burrows, or hiding 
in shady spots. The time for them to be 
abroad is in the forenoon and late after 
noon, when the sand and rocks are merely 
pleasantly warm. 

The California zoologist went beyond 
simple field observations. He penned rep 
tiles of various kinds on areas of rock and 
sand and kept them there as daytime tem 
peratures rose to their simmering maxima. 
The poor creatures showed signs of in 
creasing distress, ending in prostration. If 
he did not let them escape in time, they 
died. 

The point is that these so-called cold 
blooded animals become more hot-blooded 
than warm-blooded animals when they are 
exposed to too much heat. They do not 
have the thermo-regulatory mechanisms 
possessed by the later-arriving, more highly 
evolved mammals and If the hot 
rock changes from a nice, warm basking- 
place to a 120-degree griddle, they die of 
what amounts to an extreme fever. 

Even without waiting for that, however, 

male reptile, with its sex glands carried 
within its over-heated body, can suffer heat- 
sterilization if caught by a too-high tem- 
perature. Crocodilians and sea-turtles keep 
safely cool in the water; terrestrial snakes 
and lizards are small enough to find saving 
shelter. But the huge, lumbering saurians 
of the late Cretaceous, kept constantly just 
a little too warm by an endless August of 
world-wide tropical conditions, may very 
well have become incapable of fertilizing 
their mates’ eggs. 

So, like many another ponderous aristoc 
racy, they may well have lost their world 
simply through lack of offspring. 
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birds. 


ested 


from a living, though weakened, strain of 
TB germs. These weakened germs, Dr. 
Iland points out, may differ in ability to 
give protection against virulent tuberculosis 
germs. 

The urea kills the tuberculosis germs and 
also other germs, thus acting as a preserv- 
ing and sterilizing agent for the vaccine. 

When the urea-killed germ vaccine, or 
u.k.v. for short, was given to guinea pigs, 
they showed no signs of tuberculosis. After 
a year the animals were sacrificed and the 
bodies examined. There was no sign of 
tuberculosis infection. 

Further tests were made by vaccinating 
guinea pigs and then giving doses of viru- 
lent human tuberculosis germs. In these, 
the u.k.v. vaccine showed itself as good as 
but no better than B.C.G. 

Science News Letter, September 12, 1953 
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are separated somewhat according to their 
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VERSAI OPENER 


gainst the 


celluloid cap sharpener hart cards are held firmly in 
and lowe? spring clip, 
the pilot's 
device 


{ cracks small parts of a lobstei place by an upper 
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durable shown 
} j 


), weighs nine ounces, and 


} ti fi ition ] hic 


hotogri P 


PILOT'S KNEE board is equipped in the p 
1 iu J strapped to the knee 
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A FEW MEMBERSHIPS ARE NOW AVAILABLE 


in Things of science 
. ANY TIME OF THE YEAR 


ONCE A MONTH for a year we will pack a 
blue package with scientific fun, with mental 
stimulation, with hours of absorption, with 
future hobbies, with knowledge; but specifi- 
cally we will pagk the boxes with THINGS 
of science—real objects of science to be 
handled and looked at and owned, And 
with them, sheets of suggested experiments 
and complete explanations of them. There 
are now more than ten thousand members of 
the group of friends of science who receive 
one of these exciting boxes each month. This 
unusual service comes one year postpaid for 
$5.00. (Add $1 for additional postage on 
outside U.S.A. addresses) Use this coupon 
to send in ,our gift memberships NOW. 


A WONDERFUL GIFT. . 


Send THINGS of science for one year to 
the names and addresses on the at- 
tached sheets. 


— 


Renew my own subscription for one 
year. 
[] Bill me. 


Send gift card in my name as 
imprinted at the left. 


Payment enclosed. 





Gadgets - 


of more information on new things described, send a self-addressed stamped enve'ope to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St., N.W., Washington 6, 
To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request each week, remit $1.50 for one year’s subscription. 


i HEAT-RESISTING MATERIAL can 
be sprayed directly on clean, unprimed 
metals to make the treated surface capable 
of withstanding temperatures as high as 
5,000 degrees Fahrenheit. A coating of 
one-sixteenth of an inch protects metal up 
to 10 seconds against flames hotter than 
the metal’s melting point. The substance 
dries quickly and is not easily chipped. 
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f SMOKER'S PIPE has two bowls, both 
filled with tobacco. The second bow! filters 
the smoke from the first, yielding a cool 
smoke. Special flavors or aromas can be 
produced tf a menthol crystal or a few 
drops of rum are added to the filtering to- 
bacco. Made of well-seasoned imported 
briar, the pipe is designed so that both 
bowls can be cleaned at once. 
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% CANNED ICE provides a novel way 
of refrigerating picnic lunches or soft drinks 
without the disadvantages of melting tice. 
The specially prepared can is frozen in a 
refrigerator’s freezing unit, and ts said to 
keep food and drink cold for 72 hours in a 
One can is equivalent to three 


pr Nic box. 
The device can be used 


pounds of ice. 
and over. 
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i STAIN REMOVER for plastic dishes 
now is available for use in the home, hat 
ing been proved industrially for several 
years. The cleaner effectively removes cof- 
fee, fruit and other food stains without 
damaging the cleansed articles. It also soaks 
out most food and fruit stains from color- 
fast fabrics without damaging the fibers, 
the maker reports. 
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Do You Fuisait 


The first world-wide cable code to be 
used in transmitting news of epidemics and 
quarantines was recently announced. 

Chinese make up 44°, of Malaya’s"popu- 
lation. 


Losses to farmers caused by pests last 
year amounted to $12,000,000,000. 


Fire, insects and disease have destroyed, 
in the past 350 years, about 40% of Amer- 
ica’s virgin and planted forests. 


Thorium 230, valuable in the atomic en- 
ergy program, has been isolated from deep 
sea sediments. 





